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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1) NINETEENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th 1928. 


CAPi=oIRn BEACHCROFT-LOWSE, V.C.,- K.C.V.O., C.B.E., Chairman of the 


National Institute for the Blind, in the chair. 
The following paper was read :— 


THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE BLIND. 
Bye ebieiitcHin. MA. Ph.D. 


The education of the blind is a late development in modern civilization. 
Until one hundred and fifty years ago nothing was done. Before that time 
the average blind person was condemned to mendicancy and the blind 
individuals who rose to eminence were only the rare exceptions to this rule. 
The close association of blindness and beggary roused the sympathy of the 
philanthropic from the earliest days,and as far back as the fourth century 
we hear of the founding of asylums in which the blind might pass a peaceful 
if somewhat vegetative existence. The idea that the blind could be trained 
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to play a useful and self-respecting part in the life of the community was, 
as has been already said, a much more recent one. Its first missionary and 
pioneer was Valentin Hauy, a native of Picardy. The incident which first 
turned his attention to. the needs of the blind has often been recounted. On 
one of the Paris Boulevards near a fashionable café, where the townsfolk 
thronged of an evening, a dozen blind men grotesquely attired and with paste- 
board spectacles on their noses, ‘‘ were placed along a desk which sustained 
instruments of music, where they executed a discordant symphony and gave 
delight to their audience.” 

Hauy began his experiments with a single pupil, a boy whom he found 
begging at the door of a Paris Church, and in 1784 he opened the first school 
for the blind in the world’s history, L’/nstitution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles. 
In a couple of years he had thirty pupils in his school, but, unfortunately, the 
Institution had many vicissitudes during the remainder of its founder’s life. 

_Between 1830 and 1840 piano tuning was first introduced as a profession for 
the blind. From that time onwards the school specialised in training for 
this occupation to the exclusion of other handicrafts and gained a world-wide 
reputation in this field. 

Hauy’s example was quickly followed in other countries and in 1791 the 
first British School was opened at Liverpool. Before the end of the century 
three more had been established, and by 1850 another twenty had been added 
to the list. Although similar in character these Institutions were by no 
means identical. Some undertook the teaching of the young blind; some 
specialised in training for industrial occupations, some provided employment, 
while others afforded shelter to a number of the aged blind. Most of them 
included more than one of these sections within their walls. They were, 
of course, entirely dependent on charity, and it was not until well on in the 
nineteenth century that the first contributions from public funds were received. 
These were from Boards of Guardians, who had it within their power to 
contribute towards the industrial training of indigent blind people. 

Attention may now with advantage be directed to a notable figure who 
from 1860 to 1890 played a leading part in the education of the blind. 
This was Thomas Rhodes Armitage who, being compelled at the age of 
thirty six to give up his medical career through failing eyesight, devoted 
all his energies and most of his private fortune to this branch of work. 
Only two of his many lines of activity can be noticed here, his missionary 
labours in the cause of Braille and his founding of the Royal Normal 
College. Dr. Armitage was impressed with the fact that only a few of 
the blind boys and girls who passed through the existing institutions were 
able to contribute substantially to their own livelihood when they went out 
into the world, and he set himself resolutely to bring about a better condition 
of affairs. He found matter for commendation in the Paris school in that 
many of its students obtained lucrative posts as Church organists and piano- 
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forte tuners, and along with young Francis Campbell, a blind music teacher 
from Boston, he established at Norwood a school which should improve on 
the record of the Jeunes Aveugles itself. The two principles on which he 
insisted above all others were, first, that great attention should be paid to 
gymnastic exercises and the care of the body generally, so that the students 
might suffer nothing from lack of physical fitness, and, second, that the best 
professors of music available should be employed. In Campbell, Armitage 
found one who by boundless energy and personal example was the very man 
for the task. He lived to become the doyen of the blind world. He 
was knighted in 1909 and died full of years and honours in 1914. The 
Royal Normal College not only bettered the record of the Paris 
school, but had a stimulating effect on all the other institutions of the 
country. ; 

When the Education Act of 1870 was under consideration, an attempt was 
made to induce the Government to include the compulsory education of 
blind children among its provisions. A strong appeal was engineered by 
Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, the blind foundress of the great Institution in 
Tottenham Court Road, and an influential deputation waited on the Ministers 
in charge of the Bill. The effort failed, however, and it was not until 1890 
and 1893 that the Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Acts became part of 
the law of the land. These statutes prescribed compulsory education for 
all blind children between the ages of five and sixteen years. Where the 
School Boards, afterwards the Local Authorities, did not provide and maintain 
schools of their own, they paid fees for the maintenance and tuition of the 
blind children of their own areas in the existing charitable institutions. These 
institutions came gradually under the jurisdiction of the Board of Education, 
under whose centralised control and vigorous admonition great strides were 
made. Premises were enlarged and improved, equipment and curriculum 
were modernised, and a certain degree of uniformity established. 

The Education Act of 1902 decreed that public money should be spent 
on education “ other than elementary,’’ and in the course of a few years this 
phrase was liberally interpreted to cover those institutions and classes where 
training was given to blind students in preparation for a trade. The Act 
of 1918, now incorporated in the codifying enactment of rg2r1, carried the 
powers of Local Authorities still further and enabled them to pay maintenance 
allowances to pupils of any age who required specialised training on account 
of their disability. 

Before leaving this historical aspect of the subject, it may be worth while 
noting the advent of two bodies expressly designed to promote the education 
ofthe blind. These were the College of Teachers and the Association of Teachers 
of the Blind, which were founded in 1907 and 1912 respectively. The College 
has since 1908 conducted examinations and granted diplomas to teachers 
in schools for the blind. The securing of this diploma is made a condition 
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of permanent recognition by the Board of Education. The Association was 
started, as has been said, in 1g12, and soon became a professional body of 
considerable strength and influence. It is divided, for convenience of meeting, 
into three branches, and publishes a magazine called The Teacher of the Blind. 
The College and the Association were amalgamated in 1924. During the last 
twenty years the status and qualifications of the teacher have greatly improved. 
The proportion of certificated teachers has increased along with knowledge 
of the special methods applicable to blind children. 

In addition to the distinction between schools maintained by Local 
Authorities and those charitable institutions governed by private committees, 
there is a further distinction to be drawn with regard to the type of school. 
Some are day schools, while some are residential. The old charitable ~ 
institutions are mainly residential, while those established by Local Education 
Authorities are mainly day schools, although there are frequent exceptions 
to this rule. Where the fees charged by the institution include both tuition 
and maintenance, the whole amount is paid by the Local Authority, but as 
much of the charge for maintenance as is practicable can be recovered from 
the parent of the child. It is a pity that groups of Local Authorities have 
not exercised their option to combine for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining residential schools. In the one or two instances where Local 
Authorities have done so they have set on foot hybrid establishments for 
both blind and deaf pupils. This is unfortunate, as there is little similarity 
between the educational problems presented by these two classes of children. 
One great advantage which such schools would have possessed would have 
been that as they catered for the blind of a wide area they would have been 
large enough to secure reasonably satisfactory grading of classes. This is 
a rather technical point, but it can be readily understood that if a number 
of children ranging from five to sixteen years of age has to be divided into 
four or five classes, the attainments of the pupils in each group are bound to 
be too varied to secure the best results from class teaching. A primary school 
for blind children should have a hundred and fifty on its roll before 
the grading can be considered satisfactory, and there is hardly one of this 
size in the country. 

One of the standing controversies in the blind world is the comparative 
merits of boarding and day schools. No final answer is likely to be accepted, 
but it is probably safe to say that opinion is gradually consolidating on the 
side of the residential school. For the most part blind children come from 
poor homes, where environment and parental training are adverse to the best 
interests of the child. Even where the home is comfortable there is a tendency 
on the part of the parents to do too much for the blind child, to allow 
objectionable mannerisms to develop and to retard the formation of habits 
of self-reliance and independence. These are indispensable if the pupil ; 
to grow into a self-respecting, self-supporting member of the community. 
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The out-of-school hours in a residential school can be turned to the greatest 
use for the wider purposes of education. 

One objection sometimes urged against boarding schools is that the children 
are too much aloof from the needs and responsibilities of normal existence. 
When the criticism is justified, it is rather an indictment of the particular 
institution than a reasonable charge against the system. The teachers and 
other officers of a residential school must be ever on the watch to keep their 
pupils in constant touch with the everyday life of the larger world. They 
must take every chance of bringing their youngsters into friendly contact 
with ordinary children. They can meet as amicable rivals in competitions 
for music, dancing and handicrafts, and can share the common life of Scout 
and Guide Troops and of summer camps. They should go out frequently, 
not only for tramps and excursions, but to theatres, concerts and places of 
educational and historical interest. In such ways and in many more the 
atmosphere of segregation is broken down and the blind child is made a partner 
in the world at large. 

At the present time there are about fifty day schools and about thirty 
residential schools ‘for blind children in the country. The number of pupils 
is about 1,800 in the former and 1,500 in the latter. There are in addition 
two secondary schools, one for boys and one for girls, with about seventy 
pupils at present in attendance. With the lapse of time the opinion has 
gained ground that the sooner a blind child can be brought under specialised 
care and supervision the better for his future well-being. Three nursery 
schools are now looking after more than sixty children under the age of five. 
All, or nearly all of these little ones come from homes whose circumstances 
are undesirable. 

About three hundred teachers are engaged in the work. The curriculum 
and educational method follow as closely as is practicable those of a school 
for normal children. One or two subjects, such as drawing and painting, 
have to be omitted, but the rest of the teaching is pursued on lines analogous 
to those of the ordinary school. Normality is one of the aims which the 
teachers must keep resolutely before themselves. They must never forget 
that they are preparing their pupils for life in a five sensed world. The children 
must be taught to bear themselves intelligently towards an environment of 
which they cannot have a complete range of first hand concepts. They must 
be taught to listen with some show of understanding, to talk about colours, 
scenery and the like, although these can make to them no direct appeal. At 
the same time, even while this conventional instruction is going forward, the 
teacher must remember that education to be real and vital must be first 
hand. He must, therefore, study to train his pupils by the senses of hearing 
and of touch. These two lines of thought are divergent, but they must 
both be utilised if the training given is to be satisfactory and complete. 

After what has been said, it will not be surprising to hear that a visitor 
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who goes round a blind school for the first time is usually struck by the 
closeness of its resemblance to a school for seeing children. The usual school 
terms are kept, and the pupils return home for holidays at Easter, Summer 
and Christmas. The youngsters are bright and happy, and everything is 
done to make the most of these ten critical formative years. The function 
of the school is to shape and strengthen character as well as to develop 
intelligence. Its purpose is to assist both boys and girls, according to their 
different needs, to fit themselves practically and intellectually for the business 
of life. A heavy responsibility is laid upon the teachers who are called to 
this special work. They must endeavour by example and influence to implant 
in the children habits of industry, self-control and courageous perseverance 
in the face of difficulties. They must foster in them a strong sense of duty 
and promote that consideration and respect for others which is the foundation 
of unselfishness. They must inspire that corporate life of the school which 
makes for the development of an instinct for fair play. Thus is encouraged 
loyalty to one another, which is the germ of a wider sense of honour in after 
life. The handicap of blindness has to be minimised and overcome. 

It is a difficult task, and people unacquainted with the blind often fail 
to realise the infinite patience and application required for success. Frequently, 
as has already been suggested, when the little boy or girl is first admitted he 
has been spoiled by misdirected kindness. Everything has been done for 
him, with the result that he is totally unable to do the simplest duties for 
himself. Two actual cases of this may be cited by way of illustration. A 
boy of fourteen when first brought to school was found to have spent his whole 
life in bed. His grandmother who had charge of him thought that this was 
the best and surest way of avoiding the many dangers of an active existence. 
He put on two stones weight in the first six weeks of his stay at school and 
became a sturdy lad, but, of course, the years that he had lost were so many 
opportunities for education and social training that had gone for ever. 

The second instance is that of a boy of eleven who, asa result of similar over 
anxiety on the part of the parent,had never been allowed to walk. When 
brought to school he looked hopelessly paralysed, yet no trace of organic 
disease could be found, and in a fortnight he could find his own way along 
corridors and up stairs. It will readily be gathered from such extreme examples 
that even in the average case social training in the most elementary details 
forms no inconsiderable part of the curriculum of the younger classes. 

The medium for reading and writing is Braille, a system of embossing which 
can be interpreted by touch. It was invented in 1829 by Louis Braille, a blind — 
teacher in the National Institution for Blind Chaldren of Paris. It has been 
adapted to meet the needs of every civilised language of the globe and has 
proved one of the greatest boons ever put at the service of the blind. By its 
means a clever blind child can read and write as fluently and accurately as a 
seeing child of the same age. Thus history, literature, composition, etc., can 
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all be carried on with little change in the methods that would be employed in 
an ordinary school. The Braille system is of such importance that a fuller 
description may not be out of place. Valentin Hauy adopted for the use of 
the blind a system of reading in large italic embossed letters. His example was 
followed by many other éxperimenters, and for more than half a century several 
competing forms of Roman letter held the field. These systems, although 
attractive to the eye, were difficult to read by the finger and no great fluency 
was ever attained. Braille’s system, on the other hand, was arbitrary, i.e., it 
had no resemblance to the written or printed letter used by sighted people. 
The foundation of the system is a group of six dots of which sixty-three com- 
binations can be made. The dot is more easily felt than the line, and, as has 
already been indicated, a high degree of facility in reading can be reached. 
The system has also this great advantage, that it can be written with ease. 
It may be noted in passing that written is identical with printed Braille. 
Orthodox opinion in the early nineteenth century held that the best type for 
the blind was that which was legible to the eye as well as to the finger, and so 
it was not until Braille’s system had been in existence for more than twenty 
years that it was adopted by the Paris School. Mention has already been made 
of Armitage’s labours in the popularising of Braille in this country. Recognising 
the strength and permanence of an organisation as compared with an individual, 
he founded, in 1868, The British and Foreign Blind Association. This became 
in 1914 The National Institute for the Blind, of which Sir Beechcroft Towse 
is to-day the honoured Chairman. Armitage gathered round him a group of 
able blind men, considered carefully the claims of the various types and decided 
in favour of Braille. Thereafter he pleaded in season and out of season for its 
adoption by the schools not only of this country but of the world, for he 
travelled in Europe and America on the same crusade. It is interesting to 
recall that one of the first steps he took in this direction was to lecture on 
its advantages in this very room sixty years ago. His zeal and devotion 
had their effect, and between 1880 and 1890 Braille became the universal 
~ medium for education. Besides the original adaptation to the English language 
the Braille system was carefully revised in 1905, and the modification then 
established has now reached the proud distinction of being the recognised. 
medium in all English-speaking countries. 

Braille is, of course, much more bulky than letterpress. The pages must not 
be squeezed tightly together and, therefore, the books although huge, are: 
comparatively light. The novel Henry Esmond occupies six volumes, while: 
Martin Chuzzlewit occupies twelve and Bleak House fourteen. 

There is a considerable body of literature available for the blind reader, 
and the National Library for the Blind alone has over a hundred thousand 
volumes. Many of the Library’s books are handwritten, but a substantiah 
amount of printed Braille is turned out by the National Institute in London 
and the Royal School for the Blind in Edinburgh. 
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Another piece of special apparatus makes it possible for arithmetical 
problems of every kind to be worked without the aid of the eye. This appliance 
was invented by the Rev. William Taylor nearly sixty years ago, and in spite 
of its shortcomings has not yet been superseded. It consists of a board full 
of octagonal holes into which square pegs can be placed. The pegs are all 
alike with a bar at one end and two points at the other. The eight positions 
in which the peg can be used give the first eight digits, while the other end 
of the peg in similar positions gives the remaining digits and six algebraic signs. 

Embossed globes and maps make geography a possible though difficult 
subject of instruction. 

So much, it may be said, for machinery and mechanical apparatus. What 
about the mentality of the blind child? What are the psychological bases for 
his instruction? That is a large question and only fragmentary indications 
can be thrown out here. First of all, the problem is complicated by the fact 
that less than half the children in blind schools are totally blind. Blind, 
according to the definition of the Board of Education means, “ too blind to 
be able to read the ordinary school books used by children.’’ The mental 
processes of a child with partial vision or of one who has lost his sight after 
the age of five may be taken as normal, and so, although they complicate the 
teacher’s task, they may, for the moment, be neglected. A child who has been 
totally blind from birth or infancy is in another category. The one great 
primary difference between him and his fellows is that visual imagery as well 
as sight is denied. The man who possesses the power of seeing has also the 
power of storing up images, memories of things seen, of recollecting these at 
will and of forming from them new pictures. He can recombine the elements 
of line, and colour in infinite permutation. He can construct in the mind 
a lively presentation of tropic forest or Antarctic waste without ever having 
been outside his native shores. All that is done in such mental exercises is 
to arrange familiar elements in unfamiliar combinations. 

The case of a man who from early years has been incapable of the sensation 
of sight through defect in optic apparatus or in brain is very different. Unless 
the sense mechanism is there and can be set in motion by the appropriate 
stimulus no real impression can be conveyed to the mind. “‘ The mind,” 
says Locke, “can frame unto itself-no one new simple idea.’ “‘ No mental 
copy can arise in the mind, or any kind of sensation which has never been 
directly excited from without. The blind may dream of sights for years after 
they have lost their vision, but the man born blind can never have a mental 
vision ’’ (William James). 

In the daily life of the ordinary human being it is difficult to exaggerate the 
part played by sight and -its-concomitant visual imagery. Many years ago 
Galton made experiments which showed that the degree of vividness of this 
imagery varied greatly in different individuals, but even those with feeble 
powers of visualisation depend upon the sense of signt to an enormous extent. 
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It is not too much to say that most people regard life from the standpoint of 
vision. Their world, whether seen or remembered, is a realm of shapes and 
colours. Kumination upon even a concert or a dinner is visual. From the 
recollected scene are abstracted by intellectual process sensations of sound or 
taste. In other words, not only does the ordinary man discern objects by 
sight and remember them by visual memory, but everything that claims his 
attention is seen or remembered upon an everpresent visualised background. 

Instead of sight and pictorial memory the blind have muscular and tactual 
sensations and images. To the average man tactual images can be little more 
than a phrase. Any image of this sort which he may form is at once jostled 
out of the focus of attention by the overwhemlingly vivid pictorial representa- 
tion. The blind man’s images are always tri-dimensional ; the ordinary man’s 
are seen and remembered upon a plane background and must be overridden 
and corrected by his knowledge of the third dimension. 

Enough has perhaps been said to sketch in rough outline this initial 
difference between the mind of a man born blind and that of a normal citizen. 
Such a condition naturally gives rise to secondary effects which ramify in many 
directions. 

At the same time, the warning must be expressed that generalisations are 
dangerous. Temperament is more fundamental than blindness. The common 
statement, for instance, that blind people are introspective could be more 
accurately stated. Blind people are merely a fortuitous cut from the general 
population, and, therefore, will include roughly the same proportion of intro- 
verts and extroverts. All the same, it is patent that the effect of blindness 
will be to drive a man in upon himself and so aggravate introspection. Facts 
like these present problems of intense interest to the enthusiastic teacher, 
but time forbids more detailed treatment here. Only one other secondary 
effect of blindness will be touched on, and this, not because of its intrinsic 
importance, but because of its wider application. It may be regarded as a 
short digression on the topic known as “‘ defence mechanism.” This is a curious 
_ compensatory device whose action may be noted in many places, not all of 
which are situated in the country of the blind. It is a common weakness of 
many blind people to indulge unduly in big words, both in speaking and 
writing. The modern cult of the conversational in style leaves them cold. 
They roll the polysyllabic phrase lovingly round the tongue and quickly respond 
to like eloquence in others. That such a trait is allowed to persist after school 
days is a reflection on the current teaching of English, for the misuse of words 
is, in most, an eradicable failing, but the real point at issue is that to a degree 
distinctly greater than among their seeing comrades, blind adolescents and 
adults have a tendency towards this weakness. 

Now for the digression. The designation ‘‘ defence mechanism ”’ is less 
familiar than the facts themselves, which can be observed in many homely 
and familiar situations. Human beings prefer the pleasant to the unpleasant. 
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They therefore try to avoid the unpleasant, and in this endeavour their sub- 
liminal consciousness comes to their aid. Scrupulous people would be pained 
if they realised the tricks their mental underworld thus plays upon them. 
Subconsciousness sees to it that disagreeable appointments are forgotten and 
troublesome tasks slip the memory. Further, if a course of conduct has been 
reprehensible, the unconscious mind invents spurious justifications and allays 
any uncomfortable feelings that would otherwise result. Bernard Shaw was 
aware of this little weakness long before the psycho-analysts had given it a 
classification and aname. ‘‘ When an Englishman,” says the man of Destiny, 
“wants a thing he never tells himself that he wants it. He waits patiently till 
there comes into his mind, no one knows how, a burning conviction that it is his - 
moral and religious duty to conquer those who have got the thing he wants 

You will never find an Englishman in the wrong. He does everything on 
principle. . . . His watchword is duty and he never forgets that the nation 
which lets its duty get on the opposite side to its interest is lost.”’ At a still 
earlier period another writer illustrated an excellent instance of defence 
mechanism by a story about a fox and grapes that were sour. The undersized 
man not infrequently carries himself with more than ordinary self-assurance, 
and is of an unalterable conviction that it is quality and not quantity that 
counts. Canthe verbal exuberance of the blind man be fitted into any such 
category? Can we not trace in this mental phase a revolt against the galling 
conviction of his inferiority ? His subconscious mind sets about redressing the 
balance. If he is handicapped in regard to vision, there are other regions of 
activity in which no disability exists. The use of words is one of these, and he 
strives by anexaggeration of literary language to show his superiority to the 
average man. For the same reason he makes much of the mistakes that seeing 
people commit. ‘“‘ Just the silly sort of thing a sighted man would do!” 
he says, and smiles complacently at the immunity of himself and his friends 
from such blunders. 

Reference has already been made to the fruitful example of the Royal 
Normal College on the physical development of the blind. In every school 
special attention is now paid to this indispensable preliminary to all other 
aspects of education. The reason why this is necessary is not far to seek. 
The restless activity, the constant movement and the strenuous exertion 
which are characteristic of all healthy young animals, and which are 
necessary factors in normal growth and development, are lacking in the 
blind. Blind children, if left to themselves, do not take wholesome 
exercise and are usually found to be below the average in physique and 
vitality. The business of counteracting this disabling effect of blindness 
can best be carried out in a residential school. Remedial exercises for 
those who suffer from structural and postural defects, drill, gymnastics, 
dancing and organised games play an important part in the curriculum and 
time-table. By such means the pupils are lifted from lethargy and weakness 
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and are transformed into stalwart, energetic youngsters with upright carriage, 
easy movement and fearless gait. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that teams of blind children have entered into Folk Dancing competitions and 
have won a high place among seeing competitors. In the English Folk Dance 
Society’s Festival held at the Albert Hall a year ago a blind team took part. 
The successes gained by the blind boys at Worcester College in rowing against 
well-known eights and fours may also be recalled. 

A blind pupil comes to the end of his primary education at the age of sixteen, 
but two or three years before that time his teachers have been trying to discover 
the line of work for which he is best suited. From the infant classroom upwards 


-he has been taught to use his hands first in social activities, such as dressing, 


table laying, etc., with Montessori apparatus and later with simple handicrafts. 
By the age of thirteen or fourteen it will have been evident to his teacher 
whether he can hope to take up music as a profession or whether he must 
rest content with basket making or one of the other occupations usually 
followed in workshops for the blind. During his last few years in the primary 
school his handwork curriculum will, therefore, have been modified in accord- 
ance with his probable future needs. 

A guiding principle in the welfare of the blind in Great Britain is continuity 
of care and supervision. Most of the large residential schools have departments 
which carry the pupils to the age of twenty and provide courses of training in 
all the better-known occupations. At the present time there are about 1,300 
students in attendance at these courses. Girls are taught machine-knitting, 
hand-loom weaving, light basketry, shorthand and typewriting, telephony 
and music, while boys follow courses in music, pianoforte tuning and repairing, 
basket-making, boot-repairing, mat-making, brush-making and, in a few 
instances, massage, telephony and typewriting. Those pupils who show 
strong scholastic abilities may be transferred to the secondary schools, and 
after several years’ study they can pass on to the University and enter the 
professions of teaching, the law or the Church. 

Behind these few sentences can be detected a profound difference in the 
problems which face the school for blind and the school for seeing children. 
Hardly any ordinary school sets out with the professed aim of training its pupils 
for this or that definite occupation. Its ideal is to develop and strengthen the 


_ character and powers of its pupils in an all round manner. Specialisation is 


not its province. On the other hand, a school for blind children has to prepare 
its pupils for the trade at which it is hoped they will afterwards make their 
living. It has thus to combine as best it can the ideals of a liberal education 
and efficient technical training. The fact that the pupils, for the most part, 
remain at school from five to twenty years of age puts in the hands of the 
teachers a powerful instrument for real success in this direction. The lads and 
girls who are having their technical training also attend classes in English, 
economics, drill, singing and such like cultural subjects. In other words, the 
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educational atmosphere is continued right up to the stage at which wage 
earning begins. 

Another class of pupil must be mentioned. Owing to disease and accident 
many people become blind in adult life, and for these, too, provision is made. 
Under the Blind Persons’ Act of 1920 and the Education Act of 1921 it is the 
duty of the community to see that such disabled men and women are given 
full opportunity of joining once again the ranks of self-supporting citizens. 

The principle of continuity above referred to again comes into force at the 
close of technical training, and specialised workshops for blind operatives are 
established and maintained all over the country. These are carried on under 
the central supervision of the Ministry of Health, and grants are paid to the 
Institutions conducting such workshops. This is no part of education, but the 
various stages of the problem of how to deal most effectively with the blind 
population are so closely knit together that reference to the later sections of 
the programme cannot altogether be omitted. 

The old days of unaided philanthropy have passed away. The conscience 
of the community has responded magnificently to the call of the blind, so that 
to-day there is appropriate machinery at hand for assistance in every stage of life. 
At the same time, blindness is a severe disability and even with all the help, 
both State and charitable, both paid and voluntary, that is ready to be placed 
at his disposal, the blind citizen who makes good is one of whom his country 
should be proud. He who overcomes such a heavy handicap has helped to 
raise the stature of humanity and has contributed living evidence to the 
dominance of mind over matter. Particularly hard is the lot of the man who 
goes blind in middle life. Henley’s well-known stanzas too often ring flat 
with a certain forced air of bravado. They lack a sense of proportion and 
remind one of the childish attitude of Ajax defying the lightning. All the same, 
if anyone can lay claim to turn them to his own use, it is surely he who, having 
known the light, has disciplined himself to walk with fortitude the unseen 
road before him. Such an one who, in manly cheerfulness, can keep his 
heart warm and his muscles taut, is entitled to repeat in unaffected honesty : 

“Out of the Night that covers me, 
Black as the pitch from Pole to Pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the discussion, said he had been particularly interested 
by the lecturer’s remark that in the olden days the blind were dependent on beggary, 
because the National Institute for the Blind, and others who were working in the 
cause of the blind, were especially desirous of uplifting the blind so that they 
should be able to earn their living and support themselves and their families, which, 
as Dr. Ritchie had said, in his experience could easily be done if sufficient help 
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was given. Another point made by Dr. Ritchie was that the curriculum in blind 
schools was much the same as the curriculum in sighted schools. Personally 
he was very sorry to hear that that was so. He thought the curriculum.in the 
sighted schools was rotten. Perhaps he ought not to say this, in view of the many 
millions that were spent on the education of the masses, but he had good reasons for 
his opinion, During the war he was in France helping the wounded men, and he had 
written hundreds of letters for the Tommies, for Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotsmen, 
New Zealanders, South Africans, Australians, Newfoundlanders, and men from all 
over the Empire. From England, in reply to many thousands of letters, he 
had received about 4} per cent. of answers from the parents; from Wales a 
little less; from Ireland about 3 per cent; while from the Colonies,—Australia, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland, South Africa, Rhodesia,—he had received 97 
per cent. of answers. The letters from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
were hardly decipherable, their composition was deplorable, and in fact they were 
dreadful productions. Those from the Colonies were absolutely masterpieces, not 
only of gratitude, but they were well-written and well-composed. Yet the Colonies 
spent nothing like so much as we did on the education of their children ; indeed, 
in many cases, the children could not attend schools, because they were hundreds of 
miles away from any school. What was the ordinary curriculum worth, and what 
was Dr. Ritchie’s curriculum in the blind schools, worth ? 


He disagreed with Dr. Ritchie in regard to the mentality of the blind. He 
presumed that the mentality of the blind children was, or ought to be, the same 
as that of sighted children ; but no doubt there were more learned people present 
who could tell him why it should not be. If people became blind in after life, 
it did not follow that their mentality was any the worse. It did not follow because a 
man had lost his sense of sight that he had lost his brain. As far as his own observa- 
tion went, he had found as many stupid people with sight as without sight. The 
sighted people had not a monopoly of brains. Sighted people did not always 
treat the blind properly ; they would take a blind man by the arm and push him 
into every danger that was about. If they used their own sense, they would 
let the blind person take the sighted person’s arm. Sometimes a sighted person 
told him, for instance, that there was a chair in front of him, whereas if only his 
hand were put on the back of the chair he could get into it as quickly as any sighted 
person. When he had returned to London after being wounded, he had amused 
himself, knowing London fairly well, by trying to be independent. He used to 
get into a hansom cab at Paddington station and tell the cabman to drive some- 
where, and he also used to tell him not to get down from his box, but to wait outside. 
the shops, and if he had to move away from the shop door, to call out when his 
fare came out of the shop. But he was never allowed to get into the cab by himself ; 
everybody used to rush at him, and attempt to help him ; and sometimes, when he 
took off his hat and said ‘‘ Thank you,” he felt more like saying ‘“‘ Go to——!” 
That was the fault of the other man, not his own. 


What the National Institute for the Blind wanted to do was to bring people up 
and educate them to be self-supporting, self-respecting citizens, and to relieve 
the blind people from being a burden to themselves and a burden to the State. 
This could be done if it was done properly. It was being done in Germany and in 
other countries, but not in England. No one was happy without work, and it 
was not enough to teach the blind to make baskets and mats, which Japan could 
do at far less cost. The blind should take a hand in business and in trade. That 
could be done if instruments were made safe. 
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Mr. JOHN FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM, F.R.C.S., said he had been greatly interested 
in the lecture. He had been forbidden to speak about the Chairman’s war-time 
services, and he had nothing else to contribute to the discussion, having come to 
sit at Dr Ritchie’s feet and learn what he had to teach. 


Mr. BEN Purse, said he also had listened with intense interest to the lecture 
delivered by Dr Ritchie. He felt certain that had he been able to give the whole 
‘ of his paper, all those present would, like himself, have been very enthusiastic 
about some of the passages which lack of time had forced him to omit. The 
psychological aspect of blindness was one which, within recent years, had attracted 
and was attracting a very great amount of concentrated attention. Those who 
knew most about the subject were not yet able, and not yet willing, to dogmatise, 
but Dr. Ritchie, in several ways, had made exceedingly useful contributions to the 
subject. He hoped it might be the privilege of that audience upon some future 
occasion to have Dr. Ritchie’s attention devoted entirely to a lecture on the 
psychology of the blind. 

He entirely agreed with the lecturer’s observations as to the curriculum. He 
thought it was essentially a good thing that the curriculum at the disposal of the 
blind children should be as nearly allied as possible to that provided for 
the education, training and guidance of sighted children. He did not regard 
the present expenditure on education as a colossal piece of stupidity; on the 
contrary, he though it was money wisely spent, and his only quarrel was that 
insufficient money was being spent on education in the right direction. He was 
not so sure that he would be disposed to consider the observations of the Chairman 
as being in the right direction. However that might be, he was quite convinced 
that they had all spent a very useful evening in listening to Dr. Ritchie’s able 
lecture. He was certain that in the literature at the disposal of those interested 
in work on behalf of the blind, the lecture would take a useful place, and would be 
regarded in future as a very practical contribution to that literature. 


Dr. P. M. Evans, who also expressed his gratitude to the lecturer, said the address 
had shown how, step by step from many years back, endeavours had been made to 
train the blind from infancy to manhood, so as to enable them, in spite of the 
curriculum upon which the Chairman had somewhat reflected, to become self- 
supporting, or partially self-supporting, and self-respecting citizens. Enormous 
strides had been made in that direction since the Act of 1920. He did not think 
the lecturer had referred to the steps which were being taken to ensure that the 
people who were engaged in educating the blind were themselves well educated 
and fitted for the task. Dr. Ritchie was a very prominent member of the College of 
Teachers, and in their examinations every endeavour was made to ensure that 
teachers who were seeking engagements in that very arduous and important work 
were thoroughly up to the task which was set before them. 

All the efforts that were at present being made were in the direction which had 
been pointed out by the Chairman, i.e., to enable the blind to take their position 
in the sighted world in the ordinary way. Improved schemes of home visiting 
and after care were in operation; and efforts were now being made by the 
National Institute for the Blind to widen the scope of employment of blind 
persons. If the work of the Committee at present sitting on that work was suc- 
cessful, new avenues of employment-should be opened up, and the point to which 
the Chairman had referred would gradually be reached. In those efforts he was 
sure the support of the Chairman, and of everybody who was interested in the 
welfare of the blind, could be relied upon. 
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Mr. J. CLYDESDALE, (National League of the Blind), said he had been very much 
struck by the omission from the lecture of what might have been expected to be a 
natural conclusion, namely the results of blind education. Compulsory education 
for the blind had been in existence since 1891 or 1892, and training for the blind for a 
considerable part of that period. There had also been a good deal of secondary 
education for the blind, and the strange thing was that as the result scarcely one 
of the important positions in any of the great institutions for the blind was held 
by a blind person. That seemed to be an indictment to some extent, or at any 
rate, something which required explanation, of the results of education for the 
blind. The National Institute did not seem to find as many jobs for blind people 
in their higher spheres as they used to do. There was a gradual tendency to 
forget the blind man in his own work, and a tendency to develop a profession of 
sighted people to look after the blind. Of course, some sighted assistance was 
needed, but there was a certain amount of initiative coming from the intelligent 
and capable blind man which could be carried forward probably to the advantage 
of the blind community among which he worked. That initiative, which could 
only be got from somebody with experience of blindness, was frequently denied 
an opportunity, and the opportunity was conserved for a new sighted profession 
gradually growing up all over the country. There was an enormous increase in 
the numbers of sighted officials looking after the blind, and no evidence of a recog- 
nition of that eminent ability among the blind which some men had, and which 
could find expression if given a chance. He had therefore came to the conclusion 
which he had already stated, and he thought a good deal of Dr. Ritchie’s analysis 
and historical record was very valuable, but did not go quite far enough. The 
- real problem and the real difficulties of the blind were not touched. One might 
discuss psychology, but the Chairman was right—a normal blind man, a man with 
all his physical fitness, was simply a man less his sight, and it ought not to be a very 
difficult thing to measure his psychology. Too much exaggeration was put upon 
blind psychology. There was a special blind psychology due to blindness in infancy, 
and he thought the lecturer would agree with him and the Chairman that blindness 
in infancy was a decreasing quantity. Medical science was gradually eliminating 
it, and the time could be looked forward to when even blindness in early youth 
might be limited. He had come to hear the lecture definitely with the purpose of 
hearing what Dr. Ritchie was going to do with the blind educated man, so that 
he should not be crowded out of a sphere of usefulness for which he was fitted, 
by confining the posts almost entirely to sighted people. At present, there was 
scarcely a chance of a blind teacher getting employment in a school for the blind. 
There was scarcely any chance of a blind man or woman getting employment as a 
home teacher, while their experience as blind people would be very valuable in 
hundreds of cases. He hoped this comment would receive the attention of the 
lecturer. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in reply to the last speaker, said it was true that in schools 
the blind always looked to sighted people to instruct them. That might be right 
or wrong, but the previous speaker was a little wrong in saying that the National 
Institute for the Blind was not finding posts for educated blind people. Of late 
years he had found a good many positions, and he was finding a good many posts 
at the present time for blind educated people. When he said educated people, 
he meant people who had passed their examinations and made good. He had 
set up people in massage, men who were privates and also able-bodied seamen, in 
the war. One man was now a lawyer, having passed his examinations. If the 
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blind people made good, posts could be found for them ; but as to instructing them, 
there were not many blind instructors. The policy was to help the blind to help 
themselves. 


Mr. W. P. MERRICK suggested that the education of the blind should take as 
practical a formas possible, A few years ago in Sweden he visited the school at 
Tomteboda, where the blind girls were taught cooking. The ordinary mother 
would say her child must not touch the stove, because she would burn her fingers, - 
but those girls made good cooks, and did everything in the house. He asked the 
matron whether the intention was that the girls should earn their living by it, 
and found that this was not the only object. Every woman might have to keep 
house for herself, and if she conld do so for her family, she liberated her sisters 
for work in the fields or in the town. He wished to make a very strong plea 
that the education of blind boys and girls should fit them in every possible way 
to look after their own homes. Blind boys should know as much of carpentry as 
possible, and be able to do little things about the house, even cook rashers and 
eggs, and all such things. 

With regard to the intelligence of blind people, he wished to remind those 
present that every single service in existence had been instituted by blind persons. 
Edward Rushton, who started the Liverpool School for the Blind, was blind and 
so were’Miss Gilbert, Dr. Armitage, and the two boys in France who, after getting | 
a thrashing for smashing the old school piano, instituted the practice of piano 
tuning for the blind, which had since proved to be their best means of earning 
their livelihood. 


Dr. Rircuig, in reply, thanked his audience for their patient hearing. The 
precise scope of the subject with which he had dealt had been given to him, and 
many things had had to be left unsaid. Therefore, while he was more conscious 
than Mr. Clydesdale could be of the shortcomings of his lecture, he did not think it 
was a fair criticism to complain that it was not a lecture on the employment of 
the blind. Also, being a paper on education, he was sorry not to have been able 
to spend more time on the psychological aspects of the subject, which were both 
intensely interesting and much more difficult than Mr. Clydesdale seemed prepared 
to admit. 

He agreed with a good deal of what Mr Clydesdale had said, and he thought 
if they had a quiet evening together, they would find that they were really of one 
mind upon many points. Some of the best teachers he had known had been blind, 
and he personally would be sorry to think that the day was approaching when 
there would be any diminution in the number of blind teachers in the schools. 
The more posts of responsibility and administration they could secure, the better 
it would be for the blind work as a whole. 

He was very glad that Mr. Merrick had pointed out—he had intended otherwise 
to have done so himself—that most of the pioneers he had mentioned in his 
historical sketch were themselves blind people. 


On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr, 
Ritchie for his lecture. —— 
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